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Extracts from the Letters and Journal of | 
Daniel Wheeler, now engaged in a relt- 
gious visit to the inhabitants of some of the 
islands of the Pacific ocean, Van Dieman’s | 
Land, and New South Wales, accompanied 
by his son Charles Wheeler.—Panr II. 


‘Continued from p. 90.) 


14th. (First day.) In the forenoon a 
few strangers assembled with our own crew. 
In the course of the time we were together, 
I had a short testimony to bear to the indis- 
pensable duty of loving one another. How 
can we expect to be forgiven our trespasses, 
if we from our hearts do not forgive every | 
man his brother his trespasses. Soon after | 
one p. mM. George Pritchard called, accompa- 
nied by Alexander Simpson’s wife, in a whale- 
boat, to convey Charles and myself to Papawa. 
We reached in time for the meeting of the 
Tahitians, which consisted of a large body of 
the people. Throughout much of the day, 
and much of the time also that their religious 
engagements were going forward, my mind 
was under no small weight of exercise, and 
it seemed doubtful to myself whether I should 
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day is, so causing my strength to be. 
served, while at the meeting of Papawa, that 
the countenances of some of the Tahitians 
who sat opposite to me manifested undeviating 
attention ; others appeared more indifferent 


and careless; and the protracted length of 


the meeting, together with the tropical heat, 
made the younger children unsettled. 

16th. Yesterday employed nearly all the 
day on board. Last night had some conversa- 
tion with George Pritchard about accom- 
panying me to Bunaania (pronounced Bouna- 
roeiah) this afternoon. It was proposed that 
we should lodge at David Darling’s, the mis- 
sionary at that station, in order to attend the 
Tahitian worship at sunrise to-morrow morn- 
ing. 


p. M. Our company consisted of Alexander 


Simpson, wife and little daughter, Mary Dar- | 
ling, a daughter of David’s, Louisa Barf of | 


Huaheine Island, George Pritchard, my son 


| Charles, and myself, with four Tahitians at 


the oars. We had a fine passage while with- 
in the reef, but on reaching the opening which 
leads out into the main ocean, the rollers broke 
with so much violénce, that some of our com- 
pany were discouraged from making the at- 
tempt to force a passage through it. To 
myself there appeared no difficulty, but what 


might have been with ease and safety sur- | 


mounted, as in one view might be seen the 


whole danger that threatened. This consisted | 


of a narrow channel, (but amply wide enough,) 
with the crags of the coral on each side of it, 
upon which the sea broke more than usual, 
from the wind having been rather brisk for 


several hours. But that which weighed most | 


in the scale to deter from attempting to pass 


through this place, was the probability of our | 


have any thing to communicate or not; but} being unable to get through the next opening 


towards the latter part, I only waited for a 
proper interval of silence to stand upon my | 


to pass within the reef again, nearly opposite | 
| David Darling’s house, which is in a situation | 
feet. George Pritchard observing this, asked | still more exposed to the constant invasion of | 


whether I wished to say any thing then, or|the breaking surf, and rendered much more 
after the next singing was over; but the pre-| hazardous by the great strength of current 


sent moment seemed the right one; which/| that usually prevails there when the present | 
being signified, he then exhorted the people| wind is blowing. 


to stillness and attention, and waited by my 
side for me to begin. “ Daniel Wheeler then 
communicated what was upon his mind.” | 
Shortly after this, ‘ he observes,’ the meeting 
broke up; when the people drew towards us, 
and commenced the usual ceremony of shak- | 
ing hands. The queen was present, but I 
did not. know it until afterwards. We called 
at her house on our way to the boat, but she 
was gone off barefooted to Papeeti. 

Half past eleven p. m. My mind is peace- 
ful and easy, and relieved; and the God of 
glory has the praise, who thus continues to 





bear up a poor tribulated way-worn traveller, 


If on reaching this place 
the pass was found impracticable, we should 
then have to go over the same ground a 
second time, to get back again, if no accident 
should happen to the boat, and the danger 
would be increased manifold by being then 
thrown into the dark. At length it was con- 
cluded to run the boat on shore upon a sandy 
beach, nigh unto some of the huts of the na- 
tives, who sallied forth in a body, and soon 
hauled her up beyond the reach of the surf. 
Our party being all landed, we proceeded on 
foot, and should soon have reached the mis- 
sion-house, and in good day-light, but having 
a considerable river to encounter, the night 


renewing my youth as the eagles, and as the | overtook us before we had all passed over it. mentation once taken up by the Saviour of 


I ob- | 


We set out in a whale-boat about three | 


This river is rapid, and of uncertain depth ; 
and notwithstanding the bed of it is covered 
with loose round stones, the natives are so 
dexterous, that an accident but rarely occurs. 
A number of these people soon came to our 
assistance, and the company were all landed 
on the other side before my turn arrived. 
Soon after dark we reached the hospitable 
mansion of David Darling, and were received 
with great kindness by his wife and family ; 
himself being from home among the Marque- 
san Islands, whither he had gone to assist in 
establishing a missionary, by name, Roger- 
son, whom I had seen at the Missionary So- 
ciety’s house in Austin Friars. At this place 
we found the wife and three children of T. 
M. Orsmond, the missionary at the Tieraboo 
station. ‘They had been tossing about for a 
considerable time in a clumsy boat of their 
own, not at all likely soon to reach their 
|abode, unless the wind should blow from a 
direction seldom witnessed at this season of 
|the year. Being rather unwell in the evening, 
and having passed an almost sleepless night, 
I felt in poor condition when it was time to 
get ready to attend the sunrise meeting of 
the ‘Tahitians on the morning of the 17th 
instant. There was a large number of the 
people collected together, and when the usual 
service of their own was gone through, | 
stood up, and George Pritchard interpreted 
for me, as at other times. 

The principal burden that rested upon my 
mind, was to turn the attention of the people 
to the light of Christ Jesus in their own 
hearts, that their conversation might be such 
as becometh his gospel. I had to tell them, 
that although I did not understand their lan- 
guage, yet I was fearful for them, seeing that 
for every idle word a man shall speak he 
must give an account in the day of judgment, 
for by our words we shall be justified, and by 
our words we shall be condemned ; believing, 
and declaring this belief, that a very loose 
and wanton conversation was a besetting sin 
amongst them. I had to remind them of the 
|superior advantages bestowed upon these 
| islands, over many others of this part of the 
| habitable globe, by the introduction of Chris- 
|tianity amongst them. Had they obeyed the 
| gospel, the effect of the contaminating exam- 

ple of evil introduced amongst them by dis- 
| tant nations would have been prevented: that 
|the Lord is looking for fruit, and the earth 
| that drinketh in the rain that cometh oft up- 
on it, and bringeth forth herbs, meet for the 
use of him by whom it is dressed, receiveth 
blessing from God: but that which bringeth 
‘forth briers and thorns is rejected, and is 
nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be burned: 
that the desire of my soul was, that the la- 






















































the world, might never be applicable to them 
as a people: “ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, Xc. 
how often would I have gathered thy child- 
ren together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” 
That the love of God had overshadowed these 
islands in an eminent degree; and I never 
heard of an instance where the Lord, in 
matchless mercy, was pleased to send any of | 
his servants amongst a people, but that his 
love was still towards that people. That 
Christ Jesus had been often preached to 
them, but they had not obeyed his gospel : 
they must repent and obey, and the way to 
repent and obey is to fear God, and give 
glory to him. That it is the same gospel | 
now as was proclaimed by the angel which | 
John saw fly through the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting gospel to preach unto 
every nation and kindred and tongue and 
people; saying with a loud voice, “ Fear 
God and give glory to him; for the hour of} 
his judgment is come ; and worship him that 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and the 
fountains of waters.” -Desiring that they 
might be sensible of that day, when the 
Lord’s judgment is come upon all that is of 
a sinful and transgressing nature. That so 
they might indeed fear him, and in thought, 
word, and deed, give glory unto him, and 
thus be prepared to worship him in spirit 
and in truth ; for it is such the Father seek- 
eth to worship him. That “ God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, 
had shined in our hearts,” 


light I wished to turn them, &c. &c. The 


people were generally very attentive, and a| 
solemn covering was permitted to prevail | 


over us» On rising from our seats, they | 
gathered around us in the usual way. Being 
previously acquainted with Utami, the chief- 
est of the chiefs in that neighbourhood, we | 


met like old friends, who knew and loved | i 
each other, if his love for me was the same | 
We got out into the air as} 
soon as we well could, in order to escape | 


as I felt for him. 


some of the usual greetings, not feeling in 


condition, from weakness and exhaustion, to | 


aceept of all the kindness intended by these 
people. 
It is indeed worthy of humble gratitude 


and thankfulness, to witness how my gracious | 


Lord, from time to time, has opene d the way 
for me amongst the missionaries 
ing office is established at thie place : 
looked into it, but as the principal conductor 
of that work, David Darling, was absent, the 
press was standing still. Whilst here, we 
were waited upon by Utami, in the capacity 
of chief, to request permission to feed us, as 
they term furnishing strangers with a supply 


of food, which with them is considered the | 


greatest respect that can be shown to a 
stranger: but we were compelled to decline 
their kind attention, as the materials could 


not be procured from the different parts of| 


the district before to-morrow, and we were 
bound to return to the “ Henry Freeling” to- | 
night, 





and to this saving | 
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such times, is quite preposterous; consisting 
of a hog, fowls, fish, plantains, bananas, &c., 
with a quantity of cocoa-nuts, and if hinted 
at, there is little doubt but a dog would be 
prepared, according to the ancient custom of 
the island. As the chief Utami has under- 
itaken to repair a building for a school, I have 
agreed to furnish a few pounds of nails, and a 
lock for the door, for his encouragement to 
proceed in this useful work. In the course 
of the day our boat was brought from the 
|place where we landed the preceding even- 
ing; and after taking leave of this family, 
we again re-embarked, and in a short time 
got safely through the most dangerous pass 
in the reef into smooth water, and reached 
the Bay of Papeeti before dark, not a little 
fatigued, and in much poverty of spirit, and 
unable to write for want of sleep. 

19th. Principally employed on board. Con- 
sulted in the forenoon with Samuel Wilson on 
the best mode of visiting the district of Point 
Venus, where his father resides, and that of 
Tairei, (Ter’ay) the residence of William 
Henry. Inthe afternoon we went on shore 
for exercise until dark. Samuel Wilson, who 
has kindly offered to accompany us to the 
distant districts as interpreter, came on board 
to tea, with whose plainness and simplicity we 
were much gratified. 

20th. George Pritchard came on board 
in the forenoon, and assisted in arranging a 
| plan for accomplishing our visit to the re- 
maining and most distant districts upon the 
Island of ‘Tahiti. 
jus to set off this afternoon towards Tairei. 
As the wind blew fresh, about sunset was 





as Point Venus, presuming the strength of the 
| wind would lessen as the evening approached. 
It was proposed that we should remain at 
|Point Venus until two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and then push forward so as to reach 
Tairei about day-break, before the trade-wind 
set in, which is mostly pretty strong, and 
generally from the quarter to which we were 
bending our course. 


It was concluded best for | 


considered the proper time to proceed as far | 








sheltering coral-reef for its protection ; so 


that the remainder of our journey was now 
exposed to the whole beat of the Pacific ocean, 
and can only be performed when the weather 
is moderate. 

Having with us Samuel Wilson, we were 
readily conducted to the habitation of his fa- 
ther, Charles Wilson, the resident missionary 
at this station, and were kindly entertained 
by the family. As the passage round Point 
Venus is very intricate, and the water par- 
ticularly shoal, the boat was taken round to 
the other side, while we were partaking of 
some refreshment. We lost no time in pre- 
paring again toembark. The crew met us 
with a native torch, made of the dry branch- 
ing leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, which with 
our own lantern, lighted the intricate narrow 
path among the bushes, and was particularly 
useful at the sea-side, the night being now 
very dark. As the night advanced, we were 
helped by a gentle land breeze, so that the 
labour of the oars was a little diminished by 
the addition of a sail being set to catch it. 
There was an experienced elderly native em- 
ployed at the stern oar of our whale-boat, 
whose course seemed to be principally di- 
rected by the white tops of the rolling surf, 
as it broke upon the coast near to which he 
mostly kept. Off one rocky point of land it 
became needful to turn off with a wide sweep 
towards the offing, to escape a_ projecting 
ridge of rocks, the outermost extremity of 
which was defined by the termination of 
breakers. By ten p. m. it was declared that 
we were abreast of Tairei ; but the night was 
so dark, that the narrow entrance through 
the reef to it could not be distinguished even 
by the eagle-eyed Tahitians. The boat’s 
mast was struck, and one of the natives sta- 
tioned in the front with Samuel Wilson, to 
look out; and her head being turned shore- 
wards, we edged gently down towards the 
foaming breakers, which were bursting on 
the rocky strand with thundering noise. As 
the rowing had now altogether ceased, the 


All things being ready, | boat drifted only at the rate at which the 
we left the “‘ Henry Freeling” soon after four | swell of the sea hove her along; a measure 


'o’clock, the wind having materially lessened | highly prudent until the dangerous pass we 
had to go through was clearly ascertained, 


by the fall of some rain, rand still continued to 
get lighter as we proceeded. As there was 


as was quickly afterwards sufficiently demon. 


The print- | 
we | 


every indication of clear and serene weather, | strated, though at the moment such tardy 
long before reaching the first place of intend- | proceeding might seem to protract the term 
ed destination, it was suggested by our native | of suspense. ‘Having silently proceeded for 
boat’s crew, that we should not make much | some time in this way, and, frota the increas- 
stay there, but push forward while the wind|ing roar of the restless waters, evidently 
and sea were gentle. The principal motive drawing nearer and nearer to the margin of 
for wishing to stop by the way at all, was to| the crags, on a sudden there were symptoms 
lessen the fatigue of these men by dividing | of alarm, which could not be mistaken, on 
the journey into two parts, so as they might/the part of the boat’s crew, who now per- 
rest between them: but they were well aware | ceived that we had missed the only entrance 
that the whole distance could be performed | that afforded a passage sto the shore; and 
at once in calm weather, with much more | from our present position, a large lump of 
ease than if divided and time given for rent, | nook was in the way to the mouth of the 
if the wind and sea should rise against them, | channel, which the boat could not possibly 
although but in a moderate degree. Just be- | escape. Our poor Tahitians immediately 
fore dark we landed upon the shore of Point | | Jumped into the sea, and did all they could to 
Venus, the place from whence the celebrated |save the boat from being dashed to pieces, 


if practicable, or the chronometer, | | navigator, Captain James Cook, observed the | but they could not prevent her from striking. 


from being locked up in our cabin, could not | transit of that planet upon the disc of the | She however only struck once, and lay quiet, 


be wound 1 up until we return on board agaia.| sun. Opposite this part of the coast of Tahiti, 


The quantity of food usually furnished at | 


the wave having so far receded, that she did 
not float enough to beat, and the next roller 





which we had next to traverse, there is no 
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that came in, instead of filling her with water, 
carried her completely over this obstruction. 
But it was difficult for some time to ascertain 
whether the worst was now over or not, for 
our men began to set up howling and shout- 
ing, the meaning of which we could not com- 
prehend. It afterwards appeared, that this 
was done to rouse the sleeping natives on the 
shore, who, well understanding this yell, 
shortly came running with lighted torches to 
our assistance, and a few minutes placed us 
once more upon terra firma. As the boat 
could not get close in, one of these men very 
soon had me upon his back, to prevent my 
getting wet. Samuel Wilson and my son 
Charles, were landed in the same way. The 
journey altogether had been more speedy, 
and in many respects more favourable, than 
is often witnessed, until we came to the last 
pinch, when the never-failing arm of Almighty 
power was again displayed in the needful time 
for our relief. As we were strangers to the 
language of the people, and could render them 
no assistance whatever, and as any attempt to 
direct their efforts must only have increased 
the general confusion, we therefore sat silent 
beholders of what was going forward; com- 
mitting ourselves to Him, who saw our peril- 
ous situation through the darkened gloom, 
and did not suffer the briny waters to prevail 


fore kept very still, thinking that perhaps} they here, they would soon perceive that the 
even a few words might occasion a tumult, | impossible thing is for the whites to maintain 
as I had been taught to believe that the| their distinction, if the blacks are allowed to 
liberated negroes only wanted an occasion to| possess equal rights. I do not pretend to say 
rise and murder all the whites. I very soon|that in the West Indies the distinctions of 
found that no alarm was felt, people speaking | colour are done away with, but every day is 
as freely about emancipation as of any thing | weakening them, and it is demonstrated that 
else. All the negroes appearing cheerful | these distinctions are founded only on preju- 
and harmless, and not seldom did I hear the | dice, created by slavery, and are vincible. 
remark, even from planters, that emancipation| ‘The alarm which was felt in the West 
was a great blessing! The scales fell from| Indies, as to a general depreciation of pro- 
my eyes! 1 found that all the predictions I) perty and stagnation of business, has proved 
had heard of massacres, insurrections, &c. | quite groundless. ‘The islands have rarely if 
&c. were no better than nursery tales. In-|ever been so prosperous as at present, and in 
deed, it was plain to be seen that emancipa-/|this island, I think I may safely say, there 
tion had been the very thing to take away at| have been more improvements in buildings, 
once and for ever all danger of violence on | egriculture, &c., in the last two years than 
the part of the coioured people. I afterwards | in any preceding two years. Decidedly have 
visited Grenada and St. Vincent. ‘The same | the greatest comfort and happiness increased, 
may be said of them as of Trinidad. 1 have | education and religious knowledge been pro 
resided on this island [Barbadoes,] (with the | moted, and public morals been greatly im- 
exception of a visit at home last winter) con- | proved. 

stantly since January, 1835. The towncon-| ‘I fear I may weary you, but, sir, when I 
tains say 40,000 inhabitants, and the island) look at this country and witness the blessed 
130,000, of whom not more than 20,000 are | changes which have been brought about by 
whites. On the Ist of August, 1834, the num-| emancipation, and when I contemplate my 
ber of slaves liberated was something over | own country, straining every nerve to main- 
80,000. What a place for the exhibition of} tain a system so fraught with evil as slavery, 





































that ferocity which we are told exists in the| my heart is full. Slavery in the West Indies, 


breast of the African! How great an exhibi-|as every where else, has always stood in the 
against us, but in love and mercy, and com-| tion ought we not to see here of mobs, and| way of the progress of Christianity.—Henee 
passion, stretched forth his hand to save. As| burnings, and negro insolence, &c.! Now I) the continually repeated complaints against 
to myself, I may say, my heart was fixed,/ venture to declare that since the Ist of Aug. | the missionaries in all the islands. Slavery 
trusting in the Lord, whose loving kindness | 1834, there has not been the slightest popu-|and Christianity were pitted against each 
is better than life. He was with us of a truth, | lar disturbance or even the rumour of one in| other, the one imploring secrecy and dark- 
in fulfilment of his gracious promise, and we| any part of the island. And this is not be-| ness; the other demanding light. Mark now 
were not confounded. I desire to record this|cause the blacks are overawed. They are | the difference. In the island numerous parish 
signal favour with humble thankfulness and | themselves a part of the island militia, and I churches which have been in ruins since the 
reverence, to his praise, and to his glory.|declare it as my firm conviction that as a/ hurricane of 1831, are rising from their ruins. 
We soon reached the mission-house, where | people, they are as orderly and as little in-|‘The methodist missionaries are extending 
William Henry resides, to whom we were all| clined to violence, as any people on earth. | their stations, and multiplying their preachers 
personally known, and by whom and his wife| “ The general sentiment in this island, I be- and assistants in every direction. The Mo- 
we were kindly accommodated for the night, | lieve to be now as much in favour of emanci- | ravians have just finished a fine new chapel, 
although, from their secluded situation, but | pation as three years ago it was opposed to/in town, and in short, the solicitude among 
little in the way of receiving strangers, and|it. It has done my heart good, to hear people| owners of estates to have their labourers 
in so abrupt a manner, at an hour so unsea-|of the highest standing here, and those who/| brought under the influence of religion, is as 
sonable, as they could not have had the least} owned great numbers of slaves, freely admit 


evident as is the fact that their safety and 
idea of our coming. Much sleep could not | that their opposition to emancipation was all | interest depend upon the moral character and 
be obtained, yet we passed the night in quiet-| wrong—that it was one of the greatest bless- | religious improvement of these labourers. 




































ness, and I felt refreshed at rising. ings that ever came upon the country, and| “I might say much of the prodigious in- 
(To be continued.) that nothing would induce them to return to| crease of schools. In this respect the change 
OP slavery. When I read of the fears of the|is just what we should expect it to be, great 

| 


2ople in America, in regard to emancipation; | and truly gratifying ery : 
From the Friend of Iten. people in Am ; ga ancipation ; | and truly gratifying to every benevolent mind. 


bbl : of the prejudice against colour, and of the| Infant schools are about to be introduced in 
LETTER FROM THE WEST INDIES. way in which they declare against abolition, | all the islands, and I am now boarding at the 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman re-/as something that is going to open the flood | same public house with a gentleman who ar- 
siding in a British West India island, to Gerrit | gates of war, disunion, &c. &c., my wonder | rived from England, two weeks since, fully 
Smith, Esq. of Peterboro’.—This gentleman | is only second to that which I feel, when I| prepared with funds, and every other requi- 
was formerly an inhabitant of the United| reflect upon what was once my own feelings site to build up free infant schools in all the 
States. His ietter is dated, Sept. 20, 1836. | upon these same subjects. If all the opposers | islands. 
“Tam highly gratified to witness the course | of abolition in the United States, including; “I might go on to speak of marriages 
you are pursuing in regard to that overwhelm-|slave-holders themselves, could spend six| among the black and coloured; of the ob- 
iservance of the sabbath; of improvements in 


ing curse of our country, slavery. In the| months in any part of the British West In- 
their dress; greater domestic comforts, &c. ; 





providence of God I have been placed in cir-| dies, abolition societies might dissolve them- 
cumstances to know what slavery is and has|selves at once—their occupation would be) in regard to all which, the greatness of the 
been in the West Indies, and daily now to see | gone. 


| | change for the better is, in this country, quite 
and feel what emancipation is. I went to| 


‘“‘ How miserable seems all the declamation evident and undisputed, however much the 
Trinidad in Nov. 1831; 1 had learned, at/of our learned American D. Ds., and our|desolations whieh freedom has occasioned in 
home, of the persevering opposition which | judges and dignitaries of every department,|the West Indies may be mourned over by 
emancipation had met with in the islands, and| when upon the subject of the impossibility of | 


i American patriots ! 
naturally supposed it would be necessary to} white and black men living together in the! “There is one other subject, which I think 


guarded in my remarks about it. I there-| same community on terms of equality! Were| bears strongly upon the policy of the American 





Colonization Society. I believe the main | 
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| 


the West Indies, coloured people are in re- 


agree with me, that this keeping them under 


pillar of that society at the North is the idea spectable standing, will be invited to the go-|is the very thing which occasions all the 
that the blacks cannot live in peace and on! vern:nent house, and placed in all departments | difficulty. Kick a dog and he will snarl, and 


terms of equality in the same community 
with the whites. How mistaken this idea is, 
may, I think, appear by what is now going 
on in the West Indies. And here let it be 
remembered that the people of this country 
have entertained the very same prejudices | 
against colour that now prevail in the United 
States. You are doubtless aware that the 
colony of Demerara is comparatively new, | 
and that there is a great call for labourers to | 
subdue and bring under cultivation that great | 
and fertile territory. (I may here remark | 
that Demerara was on all hands said to be en- | 
tirely ruined by emancipation, but see how 
false the notion.) ‘The same thing there is| 
now taking place, as we in America have al- 
ways been accustomed to see, viz. emigration 
from the old colonies to the new. In this! 
way Demerara is to be supplied with an| 
abundance of free labourers, and thereby im- | 
mensely benefited, a supply which, but for | 
emancipation, she could never have obtained | 
in any way short of a revival of the African | 
slave trade. But that which I wish to have | 


upon a footing with other citizens. 


perhaps bite you—speak kindly to him, and 


“1 spent last evening at an estate about | he is your friend. 


four miles from town. It is one of the finest | 


** My store is situated on the wharf, amidst 


properties in the island, and the wesident | avery danse papulation-sewernming with black 
manager is reported to be one of the most! porters, boatmen, sailors, &c. and these peo- 


skilful planters in the country. 


Such is the} ple are entitled to all the privileges and pos- 


character of the estate, that when the French | sessed of all the rights of freedom that I am, 


admiral visited the island last year, the go-| 


vernor made a visit with him for the especial | 
purpose of showing a specimen of Barbadoes | 
cultivation, and sugar manufacture. ‘There | 
are on the piantation two hundred and eighty | 
apprentices, besides children, the whole num- 
ber amounting to four hundred and fifty. 
“The conversation turned upon emanci- | 
pation, and, sir, [ assure you it was enough | 
to affect the stoutest heart, to hear the ex-| 
pressions of gratitude and satisfaction with | 
which the new order of things was spoken of. 
I believe this gentleman to have been always 
noted for kindness to his slaves, yet his lan- 
guage was to this effect. Pointing to the long | 
arms of the cane mill, he said—‘I rejoice 
that the power and the temptation to oppress | 


or any other white man. 


particularly remarked is this: The legislature | these poor people is taken away. How many | 
of St. Kitts, and more recently of this island, times when the crop pressed, have I kept | 
have become alarmed at the numbers of emi- | those arms flying till eight o’clock at night, | 
grants that are leaving them, all of whom are|when they ought to have been chained at | 
black, and have passed various laws to re-|six; and how many times have I set them| 
strain it, openly and avowedly with the pur-|agoing at three in the morning, when I ought 
pose of keeping their labourers among them! | not to have done it until six; and this taken 
The policy of these laws is condemned by | out of the strength of these poor people. In| 
many here, who contend that labour must be | how many instances have I made myself) 
left to find its own market, and a discussion} miserable by giving way to anger, and in- 
is now actually going on in the newspapers, | flicting unjust punishment; whereas now we | 
one party insisting that there must be laws| have the satisfaction of knowing that we can- 
to check emigration, and the other contend- | not injure them if we would.’ 

ing that the object may be more effectually | ** As we walked along the noble gallery 
accomplished by raising the wages, providing | which surrounds the house, he pointed to a 
better houses for their labourers, &c.; the | large building filled with lights, situated on a 
whole dispute being how they shall best be | distant elevation, and observed, ‘there is| 
able to keep among them their liberated slaves! | good work going on, these are the Moravians | 

“ That very thing which the philanthropic | with their schools for liberated slaves.’ From | 
colonizationists of America are spending their | all the members of the family similar lan- 
strength and wealth to bring about—the peo-| guage was heard, and especially when they 
ple of the West Indies are labouring with all | spoke of the comparative comforts of living 
their might to prevent. On the one side we|on an estate now, and during the existence of 
hear the cry, ‘ begone from among us, for we | slavery. Now there is a feeling of perfect 
cannot tolerate your existence here as a free | security, a sentiment of kindness with mutual 
people.’ On the other, ‘leave us not, we be-| good will; whereas formerly there was dis- 
seech you, we will build you houses, we will| trust, jealousy, and the idea—which could 
clothe and feed you, we will pay you good | never be perfectly eradicated from the breasts 
wages, only leave us not.’ Be it remembered | even of hereditary slave-holders—that it was 
too, that the pretended necessity for the ex-|a gross injustice to take the labour of the 
portation of the blacks from the United States | poor negroes without compensation. In re- 
has a theoretical foundation only, whereas the | gard to the industry of the people, the ma- 
people of this country are acting from a tho-| nager said that it was enough to say that the 
rough experience, both of slavery and eman- | estate had never been in such a high state of 
cipation. cultivation as at present. 

“] will mention one other circumstance.| ‘ My dear sir, let your patience attend me 
Sir Lionel Smith, who has been for some | with one remark more, and I have done. 
years residing here as governor general of the| “In the United States, a common topic of 
Windward islands, has been transferred to| remark is the insolence of the coloured people. 
Jamaica, and his place is to be supplied by| “ Abolitionists are charged with being the 
Sir Evan J. M‘Gregor, now governor of Do-| abettors of this insolence—and we are gene- 
minica. One of the private secretaries of| rally told that unless the blacks are kept 
Governor M‘Gregor is a coloured man, very | under, they will come to such a state of in- 
eapable and in fact a truly religious man—of| subordination that white people cannot live 
eourse we expect that, for the first time in| with them. Now, sir, I believe you will fully 











I am dealing with 
these people more or less every day, and I 
have been trying to recollect whether, in all 
my residence here, I have ever received an 
impudent word from one of them. Possibly 
I may have received such, but if I have, it 


/has escaped my memory. 


“1 have often said and felt it, that it is a 
privilege to live in this country at this period, 
for it is to witness one of the noblest experi- 
ments ever attempted by man. I ought to 
say that no man is the author of it. It is the 
Lord’s work, and he, I am confident, will 
carry it on to a glorious consummation. 

‘«[ trust the time is not far distant, when I 
shall, al home, openly do and say what I can 
in behalf of my enslaved brethren in the 
United States. 


PERILOUS VOYAGE ON THE AMAZON, 
There is a traveller, by the route of the Ama- 
zon river, and a female too, the story of whose 
adventures and miraculous preservation is most 
extraordinary and romantic ; and we shall not 
hesitate to give a concise sketch of it, as we 
believe it will be new to almost every English 
reader.* This lady was the wife of M. Go- 
din des Odonais, the associate of Bouger and 
Condamine in their operations of measuring a 
degree of the meridian, near the equator, in 
Peru. Family affairs having suddenly called 
M. Godin to Cayenne, his lady remained at 
Riobombo, in Peru, to take care of the pro- 
perty till his return. For many years, how- 
ever, he applied in vain for passports from 
the Portuguese government ;—such, indeed, 
was the jealousy existing at that time between 
the two crowns of Spain and Portugal, that it 
was not until he obtained, at the end of fifteen 
years, the intercession of the French minis- 
ter, that the latter power was prevailed on to 
allow him to return to Quito by the route of 
tne Amazon. It at length, however, granted 
him, apparently in a liberal spirit, an armed 
vessel to take him up the Amazon; but, just 
at this time falling dangerously ill, he com- 
missioned a person whom he thought trust- 
worthy, to proceed in the vessel with a packet 
of letters for Madame Godin, aequainting her 
with the circumstances of the case, and de- 
siring her to join him at Cayenne. The fel- 
low, instead of proceetling to Quito, betrayed 
his trust, followed his own private affairs, 
turned over the packet to a reverend father 
Jesuit going to Quito, who gave it to another 
father Jesuit, who handed it over to a third— 
so that it never reached its owner. 
Madame Godin, meanwhile, heard rumours 





* It is narrated in a letter written by the husband of 
the lady to M. de la Condamine, at his particular re~ 
quest, and printed in an edition of his “ Relation d'un. 

Voyage,” &c., published at Maestricht. 
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of what was intended for her, and resolved at/ to its natives—their feet torn by briers and | tory, books and manuscripts, the whole of which cost 


THE FRIEND. 





101 






once to send a faithful negro in search of the| thorns, no sustenance remaining, oppressed | "0 !¢ss @ sum than £80,000, on condition that £20,000 
man to whom the packet of letters had been| by hunger and thirst, their only resource con- 


originally intrusted. 


| should be paid to his executors for the benefit of his 
| family. Whether such a treasure could be purchased 


He found him, at aj sisted in some seeds, wild fruits, and the palm | at the present day for double the sum given for it by 


place on the river, trafficking on his own ac-| cabbage. At length, utterly worn out and | the original owner is at least doubtful. Among them 
count. Having ascertained the fact, and that | exhausted, the lady’s companions laid them- 


the Portuguese vessel was waiting at Taba- 
tinga, the Portuguese frontier on the Amazon, 





selves down on the ground, from whence they 
were doomed never to rise again. ‘“ There,” 


| may be mentioned above 24,000 specimens of coins, 
| seals, cameos, and other antiquities, 8,230 mineral pro- 
| ductions, 22,000 specimens of animal and 13,000 of 
| vegetable organisation, in addition to which may be 








she resolved at once to set out, attended by 


says M. Godin, “ they were destined to wait | mentioned above 200 valuable (310 in all) paintings and 
her two brothers and a nephew about ten 


for their last moments; and in the course of | drawings, and a library consisting of no less than 





years old, three female domestics, mestees or 
Indians, and a young student of medicine. 


the party at the request of her brothers, who 
thought they might be useful on so long a 
journey, but the arrangement was in fact the | 


}after the other.” 
She also took with her a French physician | by the side of the dead bodies of her brothers | an 
and his companion:—these were added to| and servants, remained eight-and-forty hours | 


three or four days the men all expired, one 
Madame Godin, stretched 


in a state of stupor and delirium. At length 
a merciful Providence, which decreed her 


preservation, gave her courage and strength | 


50,000 volumes and nearly 4,000 manuscripts. 

The point insisted on more strongly than any other 
the testator was that the collection should be kept 
d preserved together whole and entire. 

Parliament accepted Sir Hans Sloane’s offer ; and on 
| June 7, 1753, an act of parliament was passed empow- 
| ering the government to raise £300,000, for purchas- 
jing the Sloanian Museum,* and also the Harleian col- 
lection of MSS., and for providing a general repository 


| by 








main cause of all her misfortunes. The first} to crawl along, and to seek for that safety | for the same, as also for the Cottonian Library, givep 
proceeding was to cross the Cordilleras ; and,| which awaited her. She was almost naked ;| to the nation in William the Third’s reign. This is 
on arriving at Canelos, they embarked on the | her clothes, torn in tatters by the thorns and | woh: Sobmst.sy rm re anaes Mon- 
Barbonasa, which falls into the Pastesa, as} briers, scarcely afforded her any covering; | . aGOaR. cod the cies iodine, 


, . " >| ment for £10,000; and, the various collections havin 
this does into the Amazon. The small-pox | she had cut the shoes from her dead brother’s | been removed to t g 


having visited Canelos, the whole population | feet, and attached their soles to her own. | was opened for public inspection on the 15th of Jan. 
had fled, with the exception of two Indians,| It was on the ninth or tenth day (uncertain | ®"Y, 1759. 


his depository, the British Museum 











who undertook to navigate their canoe down| which) after this only surviving sufferer had | 
the river; but on the third morning they too| quitted the place where she had beheld her | 
had disappeared. ‘The party, however, re-| brothers and domestics breathe their last, that | 
solved to proceed, and the first day passed | she succeeded in reaching once more the shore | 
over without accident. On the second, they | of the Barbonasa. M. Godin says, what may | 
fell in with an Indian, in a hovel made of} well be belieyed—*‘* The remembrance of the | 
branches, just recovering from a fit of illness, | long and horrible spectacle of which she had 
who consented to go with them and to steer| been the witness—the horror of the solitude, | 
the canoe. On the third day, while trying} increased by the darkness of the nights in the | 
to pick up the hat of the French doctor, the | wilderness—the terror of death constantly | 
poor Indian followed the hat overboard, and} before her eyes—a terror which every mo- | 
was drowned. 


Among the first elected trustees appointed to con- 
duct the new establishment were several persons emi- 
nent for learning and science: viz. the Right Hon- 
ourable Philip York, author of the “ Athenian Letters ;’”” 
Sir George, afterwards Lord, Lyttleton, the well-known 
author; Sir J. Evelyn, Bart., son of the celebrated Sir 
John Evelyn; Nicholas Hardinge, Esq., a barrister, 
author of Latin Poems, and distinguished for the cul- 
tivation of the belles lettres; the Rev. Dr. Birch, secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, and author of many well- 
known biographical and historical works; Dr. John 
Ward, Professor of Rhetoric at Gresham College; and 
Mr. William Watson, after Sir William Watson, a 
celebrated physician of the day. 
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The canoe, deprived of its} ment must have augmented—had made such | 


The first establishment of officers consisted of a 


helmsman, soon became unmanageable, and/|an impression on her constitution, as to cause | principal librarian at £200 a-year, three under-libra- 


was swamped; but, the river being narrow, | 
the party all got on shore. 


her hair to become gray.” In traversing the 


Being only five | woods, she had happily fallen in with a few 


or six days from Andoas, the Frenchman and | wild fruits, and some fresh eggs, apparently 


his companion determined to make their way | 


of a species of partridge ; but, owing to the 


|rians, £100, three assistanis, £50,a keeper of the 
| reading-room, £50, a porter and messenger, £50, one 
| man, £30, and four women-servants, which would pro- 
| bably amount to £900 a-year: and, notwithstanding 


| the insignificance of their pay, we tgad in Dodsley’s 


by land to that place, promising most faith-| long privation of food, it was with the great- | Guide that “ the officers were remarkable for being a 


fully that, in the course of a fortnight at) 
farthest, a boat properly manned should be 
sent to bring the rest thither. 
twenty days, however, having passed away 
without any tidings of release, they set about 
constructing a raft in the best manner they 


est difficulty she qould swallow. 
Arriving on the bank of the Barbonasa, she 


Five-and- | saw two Indians launching a canoe into the) 
She asked them to take her to An-| 


stream. 
doas; they readily consented, received her 
with great kindness, and conducted her in 





could—placed themselves, their effects, and 
what provisions had been saved from the ca- 
noe, upon it—and launched it into the stream. 
The raft, being carried down it at random, 


soon struck against a sunken tree, upset, and} great care—mournful tokens, rendered dear | 


all their goods went to the bottom, themselves 
escaping with difficulty. Madame Godin twice 
sank, but was saved by the exertions of her 
brothers. 

Their whole property, with every article 
of provisions, being destroyed by this acci- 
dent, nothing now remained for them but to 
traverse on foot the bank of the river, in the 


Andoas. The long coarse grass, the thick 


safety to that village. Here a poor Indian 
woman gave her a cotton petticoat, which, 
with the sandals made from her poor brother’s 
shoes, her husband says, “ she preserves with 


| to me as they are to herself.” Having reached 
Laguna, Madame Godin’s unfortunate situa- 
tion received every attention, and this was 
unabated throughout the remainder of her 
long voyage to Cayenne.—Quarterly Review. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
Rise and Progress of the British Museum. 


Till the middle of the eighteenth century (as Sir H. | 


| sensible and learned set of men.” 

This national collection, on its first opening, was 
divided into three departments: printed books, manu- 
scripts, end natural history. 

The printed books consisted at first only of Sir H. 
| Sloane’s and Major Edward’s libraries ; but, before the 
opening, King George the Second added the royal 
| library, which contained all'the valuable literature of the 
| country from the time of Henry VIII. ; and to his gift 
wa3 annexed the valuable privilege of claiming a copy 
of all buoks entered at Stationers’ Hall. The subse- 
| quent additions to the library are too numerous to 
}mention. King George III. gave a collection of pam- 
phlets written between 1640 and 1660; and since then, 
| at different times, acquisitions have been made by gift 
jand purchase from Dr. Birch, Sir John Hawkins, Dr. 
| Charles Burney, David Garrick, Tyrwhitt the classical 
scholar, Sir William Musgrave, Dr. Bentley (with 
, MSS. notes), Sir Richard Hoare, C. M. Cracherode, 

Sir Joseph Banks, and many others. In 1823 the 
library of George the Third was presented by his son to 
the nation, and ordered to be placed in the British 
| Museum. 
This library contains selections of the rarest kind, 
| more especially of works of the first ages of the art of 
printing; it is rich in early editions of the classics, in 
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shrubbery, and the multitude of creeping 
plants, greatly impeding their progress—and 
the banks, moreover, winding so as much to 
prolong the journey—they determined to 
strike into the wood, in the hope of thereby 
shortening the distance ; but in this attempt 
they were soon completely bewildered. Ex. 
cessively fatigued from forcing their way 
through a thick forest, barely pervious even 





Ellis says, or causes to be said, in the article “ British | the history of the states of Europe in the languages of 
Museum” of the Penny Cyclopedia) the project of es- | 
tablishing a national museum had never been enter- 





* The net produce was thus distributed :— 







hope of reaching the missionary station of | 


advanced age in 1753, and by his will left the nation a 
very rich collection of medals, objects of natural his- 


tained in this country. To Sir Hans Sloane, one of To Sir Hans Sloane’s executors - - - £20,000 
the most eminent physicians and naturalists of the last To the Earl of Oxiord, for the Har- 

century, the founder of hospitals and the patron of ley MSS. 60 Sas € ss Ee 
medical botany, must be attributed the still greater To Lord Halifax, for Montague House 10,250 
honour of having had a large share in the foundation Expense of repairs and furniture - - 16,523 
of the British Museum. This great man died at a very | Reserve fund - - - - - - ~ - = 30,000 





£87,773 
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the respective countries, in the transactions of Acade- 
mies, and in a grand geographical collection. Its fur- 
mation was commenced at the time when the houses 
of the Jesuits were suppressed, and the libraries sold 
through Europe. It was still further enriched from the 
secularised convents of Germany. It was fed for more | 
than half a century by an expenditure of little less than | 
£200,000, and is in itself, perhaps, the most complete 
library of its extent that was ever formed. 

Enriched by various editions and by large annual 
purchases, the Museum library now contains upwards 
of 200,000 printed books, and about 22,000 volumes of 
MSS. Under judicious management the collection 
might have been much larger, and really have been | 
what Sir H. Ellis calls it, apon a range with the greatest 
libraries of continental Europe.* ‘The parliamentary 
enquiry hes brought many curious facts to light about 
the library, which the jealousy of the present managers 
would fain have kept buried in Cimmerian darkness. 

The manuscripts originally consisted of the Harleian, 
Sloanian, and Cottonian collections, enriched by highly 
valuable papers from the royal library given by George 
Ik. The late Marquess of Lansdowne’s MSS. (pur- 
chased for £4,900), chiefly consisting of the Burghley 
papers and Archbishop Kennet’s MSS., were added in 
1807. The Hargreave law MSS. were purchased in 
1813, and Dr. Burney’s classical MSS. in 1818. Two 
valuable oriental collections are in the Muaseum—one 
made by Mr. Rich, when consul at Bagdad, and par- 
chased in 1825, the other bequeathed by J. F. Hall, 
Esq. in 1827. The late Earl of Bridgewater left a col- | 
lection of MSS. in 1829, with £5,000 for further pur- 
chases, and £7,000 more, the interest of which should 
pay a separate librarian. This librarian has never 
been appointed, and the proceeds go into the pockets 
of Sir Elis and Mr. Forshall. The Howard Arundel 
MSS. were purchased from the Royal Society in 1831, 
at an expense of £3,600. There are many other smaller 
collections, of considerable value ; but those above men- | 
tioned are the most conspicuous. 

The satural history collection is founded on that of 
Sir Hans Sloane, who, in this as well as every other 
department, may truly be called the father of that great 
institution. Large additions were made, correspond- 
ing with the rapid progress of science; purchases 
were completed at different times, and at the present 
day the natural history collection holds a very respect- 
able station among the museums of Europe. The 
collection of minerals by Sir H. Sloane, though rich, 
was deficient, made. as it was almost before the exist- 
ence of scientific mineralogy; but it has since been 
enlarged from time to time, chiefly by the Hatchett and | 
Greville minerals, which last were bought by parlia- 
ment for £13,730. This department is, perhaps, the | 
most complete in the Museum. The arrangement is 
on the system of Berzelias. 

The department of antiquities is one of much later 
date than those above mentioned; for, in the infancy of | 
the Museum, the few antiquities then deposited were | 











Mr. Rich, and Mr. Manners. Mr. Payne Knight's 
Greek coins and Mr. Marsden’s splendid oriental coins 
are specially worthy of notice. The botanical depart- 
ment was formed in 120, at the death of Sir Joseph 
Banks, who left his botanical specinrens to the Museum. 
The books were incorporated with the rest of the 
library, and the botanical collection was united with that 
of Sir Hans Sloane, the whole being put under the su- 
perintendence of Sir J. Banks’s librarian, Mr. Brown. 


Aaron and Miriam fell into this snare, when 
they spake against Moses, saying, Hath the 
| Lord indeed spoken only by Moses? Hath 
‘not he spoken by us also? David likewise 
acknowledges his error in this respect: ‘ In 
my prosperity, I said, I shall never be moved, 
thou, Lord, of thy goodness, hast made my 





We understand that it is a very fine colléction, one of hill so strong ;” but my heart was lifted up, 
the finest in Europe; but it is 1iot sufficiently easy of| and my confidence partly carnal, therefore, 


access, 

The government of the Museum is vested, under the 
act of parliament 26 Geo. II., and two or three other 
aets, in forty-eight trustees, including twenty-three 
official trustees, nine family trustees, one royal trustee, 
and fifteen trustees whoare elected by the other thirty: 
three. The official trustees are the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the lord chancellor, the speaker of the house 
of commons, the lord president of the council, the first 
lord of the treasury, the lord privy seal, the first lord 
of the admiralty, the lord steward, the lord chamber- 
lain, the three principal secretaries of state, the bishop 
of London, the chancellor of the exchequer, the lord 
chief justice of the king’s bench, the master of the rolls, 
the lord chief justice of the common pleas, the attor- 
ney-general, the solicitor-general, the president of the 
Royal Society, the president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and the president of the Royal Academy. Of 
the family trustees, two represent the Sloane, two the 
Cottonian, two the Harlcian, one the Townley, one the 
Elgin, and one the Knight families, by whom they are 
respectively appointed. ‘The present royal trustee is 
the Duke of Northumberland, appointed by his majesty. 
The appointment of the trustee of the Sloanian, Cot- 
tonian, and Harleian families was provided for by the 
act of 29 George II. Those of the Townley, Elgin, 
and Knight families are nominated under the respect- 
ive acts by which the collections they represent were 
acquired. The act for the appointment of the presi- 
dents of the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal 
Academy, as official trustees, passed 5 George IV. 
That for the nomination of a royal trustee (who, in the 
first instance, was the Duke of Gloucester) passed 2 
William IV. 

For “ The Friend.” 
Fletcher on the Spiritual Manifestation, &c. 
(Continued from page $5.) 

“V. Having mentioned the design and use 
of ordinary manifestations, it may not be im- 
proper to touch upon the abuse of them. 
Their genuine tendency is to humble to the 
dust. The language of those, who are fa- 
voured with them, is— Will God indeed dwell 


‘thou didst turn thy face from me, and I 
was troubled.” The way to avoid the danger 
is to foresee it; to look much to the lowly 
Jesus, and upon the first approach of a tempta- 
| tion to pride, to give, with due diligence, all 
the glory to him that graciously bestowed 
all, and to take, with double care, all the 
shame of our sins to ourselves. St. Paul’s 
direction in this case is excellent: ‘ Because 
of unbelief some were broken off, and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high minded, but 
fear.’ 

** Another genuine effect of divine mani- 
festations is an increase of confidence in the 
| Lord, and of activity in his service. What 

holy boldness filled the souls of those worthies, 
| who through faith wrought righteousness, and 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens? How 
did the love of Christ constrain the disciples 
to speak and act for God after the day of 
Pentecost? Nothing could exceed their forti- 
tude and diligence. Nevertheless, if the 
temptation to pride is yielded to, the com- 
forter is grieved, and carnal security, indo- 
|lence of spirit, and indulgence of the flesh, 
insensibly prevail. The deluded professor, 
though shorn of his strength, like Samson, 
fancies himself the same. Soul, says he, 
| thou hast goods laid up for many years, even 
|for ever; though the Lord manifests himself 
to thee no more, be neither uneasy nor afraid ; 
he changes not. Sometimes the delusion 
grows to that height, that the farther he goes 
‘from the kingdom of God, the stronger he 
jimagines his faith. He even speaks con- 
temptuously of that kingdom. He calls 
| righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
| Ghost, a frame, a sensible feeling, a low dis- 
pensation, beyond which he has happily got. 


| 
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| 
| 





appended to the natural history : the coins and medals | upon the earth! Lord, what is man, that thou | He thanks God he can now rest upon the 
were classed with the MSS., and the engravings with jart mindful of him, and the son of man, that! bare word, without an application of it to his 


the printed books, 
of vases and other Greek and Roman antiquities were | 
purchased in 1772 for £8,400. The Egyptian mar- | 
bles were deposited by order of George III. in 1801, | 
and the Townley marbles in 1805; and these large 
additions required additional buildings, and the forma- 
tion of a new department of antiquities was formed in 
1807. Farther purchases were made from the Townley | 
family in 1814, to the extent of £8,000; and, in 1819, 
the Phigalean and Elgin marbles were added, which 
together cost £50,000. The bronzes of Mr. R. Payne 
Knight and of the Chevalier Brondsted ought not to be | 
forgotten as valuable portions of the antiquities in the | 
Museum. 


Sir William Hamilton's collection | 





thou visitest him! Now that 1 see thee, I ab- 
hor myself. 
thy mercies. I am dust and ashes. But as 
there is nothing, which the heart of man can- 
not be tempted to corrupt and pervert, so soon 
as the power attending the manifestation is a 
little abated, Satan begins to shoot his fiery 
darts of spiritual pride. You are a peculiar 
favourite of heaven, whispers that old serpent; 
few are so highly blessed. All your enemies 
are scattered; you need not be so watchful 


| heart ; that is to say, he can be fully satisfied 


1 am not worthy of the least of| with the letter without the Spirit, he can feed 


| upon the empty husks of notions and opinions, 
|as if they were power and life. 

_ The end of this dreadful mistake is gene- 
jrally a relapse into gross sin; witness the 
| falls of David and Solomon; or what is not 
much better, a settling in a form, without the 
| power of godliness, as the Laodiceans of old, 
|and too many now, who have a name to live 
jand are dead. The only, way to avoid this 


The coins and medals of Sir Hans Sloane were|in prayer, and so strict in self-denial ; you | precipice, is to follow the light of the first 


22,000, to which have been subsequently added others | 
collected by Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. Cracherode, Mr. 
Roberts, Captain Cust, Lady Banks, Mr. R. P. Knight, | 





* The following account of the different libraries of | 


Europe may be relied on as being tolerably correct :— 
Paris, printed books 700,000 MSS. volumes 80,900 | 





Munich - - - - 500,000 - - - - - 16,000| 
Copenhagen, - - 400,000 - - - - - 20,000) 
St. Petersburgh, 400,000 . - - . - 16,000 
er ee 
Naples, - - - - 300000... - - 6,000 


shall never fall. If the believer ts not upon 
his guard, and quenches not these fiery darts 


| with his shield, as fast as the enemy throws 


them, he is soon wounded, and pride kindles 
again upon him. 

“ St. Paul himself was in danger from this 
quarter. There was given him a thorn in 
the flesh, a messenger of Satan to buffet him, 
lest he should be exalted above measure, 
through the abundance of the revelations. 





manifestation, and look daily for new visits 
from Christ, till he makes his abode with us, 
and we walk in the light, as he is the light. 
A manifestation of the Spirit last year will 
no more support a soul this year, than air 
breathed yesterday will nourish the flame of 
life to-day. The sun which warmed us last 
week, must shine again this week. Old light 
is dead light. A notion of old warmth is a 
very cold notion. We must have fresh food 
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daily, and though we need not a new Christ,|and loving mind; a forgivin mind ; a con- 
we need, perpetually, new displays of his| stant mind. Now, where the Spirit of Christ 
eternal love and power. The Lord taught us| reigns in any man, it makes him a Christian. 
this important lesson, by making the manua Then he is not proud and lifted up ; he will 
he gave Israel in the wilderness to disappear | speak the truth ; he will do as he would be 
every day, and causing that which was not |done by; and that not for praise, but for con- 


gathered fresh, to breed worms and stink. | science’ sake. 
Nevertheless, as the mysterious food kept 
sweet in the golden pot in the ark, so does | 
the heavenly power in Christ, to whom every 
true Israelite will come daily for new supplies 
of hidden manna; for fresh manifestations of | 
the Holy Spirit. ‘Thousands, by not consi- 
dering this, seek the living among the dead, 
fancying that a living Saviour is to be found | 
in dead experiences, and that all is well 
though they live after the flesh, and are, per- 
haps, led captive by the devil at his will. 
But when their souls awake out of this dan- 
gerous dream, they will be sensible of their 
mistake, and frankly acknowledge, ‘ God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living ;’ 
and that ‘if after they have escaped the pol-| 
lutions of the world, through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they 
are again entangled therein, and overcome, 
the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning.’ 

“ Leaving these lukewarm, formal, Laodi- | 
cean professors to the mercy of God, I sub- 
scribe myself, sir, yours, &c,” 





To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
SOLOMON BAYLEY. 


New York, 11th mo, 9th, 1836. 
Respected Friend, 

The inclosed is from the pen of Solomon 
Bayley, of Caldwell, in Africa. I conclude 
he is known in Philadelphia. 

I believe he was a slave in Delaware ; Abi- 
gail Mott’s Biography of Coloured People 
gives some account of him. 

The two short discourses serve to evince a} 
mind embued with the love of God. His de- 
sire was, that those who had read his journal 
might receive this as his last will and testa- | 
ment to them. 

If thou canst form a little introduction, and 
insert them in “’Tbe Friend,” it will be pleas- 
ing, I doubt not, to all who have had personal 
acquaintance with the dear old man. 

Thy friend, 
D. Cooper. 
Solomon Bayley’s Night Thoughts, or a Short | 

Sermon on Romans, 8th chapter, and last | 

part of 9th verse. 
- If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none 
of his.” 





| 
| 





Now may the Lord bless all into whose | 
hands this may come, and that he may bless | 
every one that reads, and all who hear; and 
that they may have him as a satisfying por- 
tion, in time and in eternity, through the | 
power and merits of the same Lord and Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Now, every one that has the Spirit of 
Christ, has a title to heaven. Wherefore, | 
dearly beloved and dear-bought souls, let that 
mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus ; 
Which was a meek and lowly mind ; a pitiful 


| 


Now, no. man can love the truth except he 
is born of the Spirit of Christ. ‘Then he has 
the mind of Christ, which meek and quiet 
spirit is, in the sight of God, of great price. 

And to continue this discourse, by way of 
improvement, say first, knowledge is not re- 
ligion ; to join one persuasion is not religion ; 
or to join all schemes, that is not religion. 
Well, say you, what is religion? I answer, 
religion is to have the love of God shed abroad 
in the heart, which is always found on true 
repentance. 

Now there can be no true repentance, ex- 
cept a man forsake all known sin. If the 
reader would ask what is repentance: it is a 
godly sorrow for sins past, and where this 
godly sorrow is felt in any one, it destroys 
the love of sin. 

Now, no man can hate sin, until he will 
consider, and feels what was the consequence 
of sin at first, what is the consequence of sin 
at present, and what will be the consequence 
of sin hereafter. Now if any one should ask 
what is sin? I would answer, “ Sin is the 


| transgression of the law.” —John, chap i. 3, 4. 


“ For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even 
in this, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self.”—Gal. v. 14. 


Now consider well, and keep your eye upon | as a consuming fire. 


| follows Christ Jesus the Lord, in the way of 
his requirings, he will make a way for him, 
and cast up a way for him to walk in here, 
as long as he in his wisdom may think best ; 
and then he would take him to himself in 
heaven, and in this way we should not much 
fear them that can kill the body; but fear 
God and him only. Amen. 


Second Sermon.—Gal. v. 14. 


“ For all the law is fulfilled in one word, even in 
this—Thou shaltfove thy neighbour as thyself.” 


Now I mentioned in my former discourse, 
that it is the will of our heavenly Father that 
all his children should love him; and then 
they would love one another; and then they 
would be fit to live and fit to die; then that 
love would destroy the fighting spirit, and it 
would prepare all people to live with God in 
heaven,—**‘ Who will have all men to be 
saved, and come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 1 Tim. ii. 4. “ Who gave himself a 
ransom for ail, to be testified in due time.” 
And O! that the Lord may undeceive every 
deceived soul, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

Now, while pride remains in any people, 
passion will have the uppermost hand of their 
judgment; therefore it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all men love God, and that with all 
the heart, soul, mind, and strength, and their 
neighbours as themselves ; for on these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. Matt. xxii. 37. 

Readers, believe me, this love of God is 
It consumes and burns 


the text, “If any man have not the Spirit of | up all the dross and tin of base desire, and 


Christ, he is none of his.” I believe it is the 
will of our Heavenly Father that all his 
children should love him above all, and then 
that love of God in them would make them 
love one another; and then they would feel 
no disposition to fight one another, at home or 
abroad. But there is no overcoming or kill- 
ing a fighting spirit, while men gratify their 
pride, the pride of life, instead of mortifying 
the deeds of the body. 


societies, in order that mghteousness may 
cover the earth, as the waters do the sea. 
But if man will be proud, then he cannot bear 
the cross. So then it appears that pride is 


|the cause of all the evil that is done under} 


the sun. So I have considered all fighting 
Christians as under the power of delusion. 
Although it is a popular delusion, it can never 
stand the test according to the text, “ For if 


any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is| 


none of his.” 

Now the Spirit of Christ is clearly exem- 
plified in his meek, and lowly, and patient 
suffering ; and he did this to show all people 
the way to heaven. But pride prompts peo- 


| ple to say, No: I will seek some other way. 


Now, there are a great many here in Libe- 
ria, who have joined the temperance societies, 
but they have missed the mark; for nearly 


|all believe they can still fight, and yet get to 


heaven, as well as those who follow peace 
with all men, and holiness. 

Now I consider this would be a safe con- 
clusion for all to come to: Say if any man 


I believe the Lord is| 
| effecting a great work through the temperance 


sets the man at war with sin, and against all 
evil. Then he begins to study the art of 
holy living; then he sees that he must den 
self, take up his daily cross and follow Christ, 
or else he cannot get to heaven, where Christ™ 
sitteth at the right hand of God. 

Now the Almighty God is trying to bring 
- everlasting righteousness, and to make an 
end of sin, according’ to Dan. ix. 24. But 
that cannot be whilst Christians fight. O! 
how long, how long, will fighting Christians 
continue to build their tower on high? That 
is to say, to pray good prayers, and to preach 
| good doctrine, and yet fight one another ; and 
still say, ‘“‘ they have Christ formed in them, 
the hope of glory.” Now it would seem 
these are willing to have Christ, and heaven, 
but not in that inoffensive way that Christ 
| set us an example ; for “he submitted him- 
self, and became obedient unto death; there- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
hath given him a name, which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, and ‘that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord of all, to 
the glory of God the Father.” Piuil. i. 8, 9. 

And to conclude, may God for Christ’s 
sake, grant, unto all that own his name, 
power to trust in him. That Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith; that you being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend, with all saints, what is the 
breadth and length, and depth, and height, 
and to know the love of God, which passeth 
knowledge ; that you might be filled with all 
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the fulness of God; then his kingdom would | brutal ignorance, and the studious few en- 
come, and his will be done, on earth as it is| gaged in acquiring what did not deserve the 
in heaven. Into which blessed state, may he | name of knowledge. In the course of seven 
bring all and every one through Jesus Christ | centuries, this wretched and degraded race 
our Lord. Amen. | have become the greatest and most civilized 
Farewell. Solomon Bayley, with my own | people the world ever saw,—have spread their 
hand, so I write. The grace of our Lord | dominion over every quarter of the globe,— 
Jesus Christ, be with our spirits, both now | have scattered the seeds of mighty empires 
and for ever more. | over vast continents, of which no dim intima- 
| tion had ever reached Ptolemy or Strabo,— 
| have carried the science of healing, the means 
| of locomotion and correspondence, every me- 
chanical art, every manufacture, every thing 
From the Essex Gazette. | that promotes the convenience of life, toa 

THE FROST SPIRIT. perfection which our ancestors would have 

He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes !—you | thought magical,—have produced a literature 
may trace his footsteps now | abounding in works not inferior to the noblest 

On the naked woods, and the blasted fields, and the | which Greece has bequeathed us,—have dis- 
hoses HRs wither's beow. | covered the laws which regulate the motions 


He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees, where , , 
their pleasant green ont, , | of the heavenly bodies,—have speculated with | 


And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, have | exquisite subtlety on the operations of the hu- 
shaken them down to carth. /man mind,—have been the acknowledged 
He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes!—from | leaders of the human race in the career of 
the frozen Labrador, | political improvement. ‘The history of Eng- 
From = ve ” the northern seas, which the | |and is the history of this great change in the 
white bear wanders o’er ; | . a 8 re ° 
a a a ctua state of the 
Where the fisherman’s sail is stiff with ice, and the | ae an ul, and ae cated 
luckless forms below, | Inhabitants of our own Isiand. wdinoburg 


In the sunless cold of the atmosphere, into marble sta- | Review. 
tues grow! 


Caldwell, seven and a half miles from 
Monrovia, 7th mo. 27th, 1836. 





He comes, he comes—the Frost Spirit comes !—on the | ; ae is : 2 
rushing northern blast, Bible Association of Friends in America. 
And the dark Norwegian pines have bowed as his fear- | 
ful breath went past; 
With an unscorch’d wing he has burried on where the | 
fires of Hecla glow 
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tinction of caste, separating the victorious 
Norman from the vanquished Saxon; we see | 
the great body of the population in a state of 
personal slavery ; we see the most debasing 
and cruel superstition exercising boundless| Business. A young man of the Society of 
dominion over the most elevated and benevo-| Friends would be preferred.. Apply at this 
lent minds; we see the multitude sunk in | office. 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 31, 1836. 





Of several deferred articles on hand, we 
have inserted one to-day, headed Solomon 
Bayley, which to us seemed to carry with it 
the evidence of a mind deeply imbued with 
the essence of Christian piety, although, as 
regards manner and style, in simple and 
homely guise. Prior to his departure for 
Liberia, Solomon was well known at Wil- 
mington, and other parts of the state of Dela- 
ware, where he resided, and was much re- 
spected for the consistency of his conduct and 
deportment as a professor of religion, in con- 
nection, we believe, with the methodists. Ori- 
ginally he was a slave, but by persevering in- 
dustry he was enabled to purchase, first his 
own, and subséquently the freedom of his wife 
and children. A brief sketch of his life, com- 
piled chiefly from a narrative written by him- 
self, may be found in “ Biographical Sketches, 
&c., of Persons of Colour, by A. Mott.” 


Correction.—In the seventh obituary no- 


|tice inserted on the 17th instant, the name 


Holden should be Holder. 





Departed this life, the 9th of twelfth month, 1836, 
Joun Hutemnson, of this city, in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. 

By attention to the dictates of Divine Truth, our be- 
loved friend was enabled, through a long life, to be an 
example of moderation and temperance in all things: 
of him it may be said, he was a man fearing God and 
hating covetousness. His last illness was short, and 
he expressed his belief that his time here would not be 
long. His mind was calm and peaceful throughout 
his illness. He said, a few days before his close, “ I 
think I am going—I shall die in peace with God and 
all men.” 

Although his family and friends deeply feel and la- 
ment his loss, yet they have the consolation of believ- 
ing that their loss is his eternal gain, and that he has 
entered into everlasting rest. 

Diep suddenly, at her residence in Blockley Town- 
ship, Philadelphia county, Marcery, wife of Joseph 
Richards, in the fifty-ninth year of her age; a member 
of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

She had spent the evening with her family unusually 
cheerful, and retired to bed; about an hour after, her 
husband heard a slight noise, he raised her up, called 
her daughters, she looked earnestly at each, said “ dear 
children, I am going,” cast her eyes up with an ex- 
pression of resignation, and expired. 

Though thus in an instant called from time, her be- 
reaved family have a well-grounded hope that to herself 
it was not unexpected. Her conduct, whieh had al- 
ways been exemplary, had become more and more 
guarded, her seasons for retirement to read the Bible 
and meditate were daily and constantly adhered to, 
whilst the sweet kindliness of her manner evinced 
that she knew and loved her Redeemer. 
on the morning of the 2Ist instant, at her resi- 
dence in Henry street, New York, Hannau Sroxes, in 
the 67th year of her age,a member and minister of 
New York monthly meeting. But few have had to 
endure as much bodily suffering as this our dear 
friend has done, for nearly twenty years; having been 
confined to her bed, or chair, for the most part of that 
time, owing to the contraction of the nervous system 
by a rheumatic affection. She died peacefully, and 
without a struggle or a groan, so much so, that the 
precise time when her redeemed spirit took its flight, 
was not discovered by those who were sitting in the 
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